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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

A PARTISAN VERDICT 

Painters very rarely enter the field of criticism — they are 
too busy painting. Their selections or rejections are made 
privately and the result is seen in their canvases. When 
painters or sculptors have written or talked about their work, 
in letters or in recorded conversations, they have given us a 
body of creative criticism far finer than anything the critic, 
who is not a painter or a sculptor, may undertake to add. 

I sometimes wish that poets confined their writing to 
poetry, that the only criticism indulged in by them was the 
intimate sort expressed in letters or conversations. Today it 
is so easy for poets to rush into criticism, and so much of 
their criticism consists in smashing other people's windows, 
instead of in making their own windows clear ! As I remem- 
ber the prefaces of the older poets, these were not used as 
battle grounds, or as totem poles on which were displayed 
proudly the scalps of neighboring chieftains. Yet it is this 
purpose which the preface very often serves for the poet 
today, who can, it seems, establish his own position only by 
explaining the futility of the work of some brother poet. And 
this preface then serves as a clew for the reviewer, who pro- 
longs the discussion of irrelevant values, and establishes none 
— the intrinsic beauty of the poet reviewed often receiving 
little attention. It is not that one questions the worth of 
destructive criticism in itself, but that one distrusts and is 
annoyed by ex cathedra statements not sustained by a critique 
raisonne of the craft of poetry as such. To cite examples 
from recent prefaces would only lead us into the pitfalls 
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herein deplored. But a more flagrant example of a tendency 
to substitute irritability for criticism can not be allowed to 
pass without a word of protest. 

I have not read the whole of Mr. Joyce Kilmer's attack 
upon the so-called "Tagore craze," as it appeared in Ameri- 
ca, but as I read the excerpts from his article quoted in The 
Literary Digest, I cannot help feeling that it is not really 
as a poet that Mr. Kilmer has approached the poetry of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

Mr. Tagore is a Hindu, and not a Catholic — I should 
hesitate to call him less a Christian than many that I know; 
but if Mr. Tagore had been born a Catholic (whether in 
Brooklyn or Calcutta) would Mr. Kilmer have felt that it 
was unfitting to link his name with that of St. Francis or 
Thomas a Kempis? 

Of Gerard Hopkins, a Catholic poet, Mr. Kilmer has 
written, "His theme being God and his writing being an act 
of adoration, it is profitless to criticise him, as Mr. Bridges 
has done, for 'sacrificing simplicity' and 'violating the can- 
ons of taste'." Yet Mr. Kilmer objects to the "exotic" 
symbols — temple-bells, water-jars and the desert — the ordi- 
nary symbols of Mr. Tagore's daily life, which the poet uses 
to express "that desire for the mystical union with God" 
which is the theme of both Gerard Hopkins and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. One might, of course, object to the Bible 
on the score of exoticism. 

Certainly Mr. Kilmer has failed signally to appreciate 
the essential spirit of this man, who would, he says, "sub- 
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stitute fatalism for hope, Nirvana for Heaven . . . 
Krishna for Jesus Christ." To the mind of the true mystic 
the goal is one. I doubt very much if the mind of the mys- 
tic recognizes any distinction between Krishna and Jesus 
Christ — except as these distinctions exist in the dogma of 
racial or religious sectarians. 

Utterly without pretense of any sort, Rabindranath Ta- 
gore makes no attempt towards either "fashionable" or re- 
ligious proselytizing. It is simply as a poet that he wishes 
to be accepted — by those who care to accept him. 

A. C. H. 

PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Poetry announces a prize of one hundred dollars, do- 
nated by the Players Producing Company, for a one-act 
poetic play. The conditions are that the play be in poetic 
form — in metrical verse or vers libre; that it be American 
in subject matter, or substance ; and that it be actable. 

Decision upon the plays will be made by the editors of 
Poetry and the donor. It is understood that the acting 
rights of the accepted play will belong to the Players Pro- 
ducing Company, with the customary royalties to the author 
in the event of production. The accepted play will be pub- 
lished in Poetry. 

Plays must be received not later than February 1, 1916. 

Poetry reserves the right to withhold the prize in case 
no plays of a sufficiently high standard are received. 
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